just looked in, Petinka, only for a minute. I have been a long
walk, I was passing and came in for a rest" And then,
dumbly, submissively he would take his coat, his wretched hat,
again he would stealthily open the door and go away, keeping
a forced smile on his face to check the rush of disappointment
in his heart and to hide it from his son.
But when the son made the father welcome, the old man
was beside himself with joy. His face, his gestures, his move-
ments all betrayed his pleasure. If his son began talking to
him, the old man always rose a little from the chair and
answered softly, deferentially, almost with reverence, always
trying to use the choicest, that is, the most absurd expressions.
But he was not blessed with the gift of words; he was always
nervous and confused, so that he did not know what to do with
his hands, what to do with himself, and kept whispering the
answer to himself long afterwards as though trying to correct
himself. If he did succeed in giving a good answer, the old
man smoothed himself down, straightened his waistcoat, his
tie, his coat and assumed an air of dignity. Sometimes he
plucked up so much courage and grew so bold that he stealthily
got up from his chair, went up to the bookshelf, took down
some book and even began reading something on the spot,
whatever the book might be. All this he did with an air of
assumed unconcern and coolness, as though he could always
do what he liked with his son's books, as though his son's
graciousness was nothing out of the way.
But I once happened to see how frightened the poor fellow
was when Pokrovsky asked him not to touch the books. He
grew nervous and confused, put the book back upside down,
then tried to right it, turned it round and put it in with the
edges outside; smiled, flushed and did not know how to efface
his crime, Pokrovsky by his^ persuasions did succeed in turning
the old man a little from his evil propensities, and whenever
the son saw his father sober three tunes running he would give
him twenty-five kopecks, fifty kopecks, or more at parting.
Sometimes he would buy his father $ pair of boots, a tie or a.
waistcoat; then the old man was as proud as a cock in his new"
dothes.
Sometimes he used to come to us. He used to bring Sasha
and me gingerbread cocks and apples and always talked to us
of Petinka. He used to beg us to be attentive and obedient at
lessons, used to tell us that Petinka was a good son, an
_ exemplary son and, what was more, a learned son. Meanwhile'